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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, sixty cents each, within the United States. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
entitle the sender to membership in either of our 
two Societies. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current. event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


We 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. . 


No manuscript ‘will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Publica- 
tion office, 48 Central Street, Norwood, Massachu- 
setts; editorial office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. Address all communications to 
Boston office. Entered as Second-class matter, 
June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, 
Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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That “One Far-Off Divine Event” 


. Where’er I listen 
Music, and where I tend—bliss evermore.” 


Coutp the Robert Browning, who wrote: these words long 
years ago, sing them again were he here today? For myself, there 
can be but one answer. Yes. For in spite of all that the clouds of 
darkness and brutality and hate and this tragic war have staged be- 
tween us and the stars, God is not dead. With Him, a thousand 
years are but as a watch in the night. Eternity, as well as time, is 
included in His plan. 


Mercy, kindness, truth, love still sing with a music neither 
hate nor crime nor cruelty nor lust can ever drown. 


ec 


. . . Asun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round befetched; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 


Toward that one far-off divine event, which another has told 
us, the whole creation moves, moves also, this great humane move- 
ment of which we are a part. Called into organized existence only 
one hundred and twenty years ago to stay the hand of cruelty 
against life’s lowly children of earth and air and sea, this move- 
ment has grown into a vast army of men and women who have 
been sowing for more than a hundred years the seed of kindness 
and compassion in unnumbered millions of human hearts. Kind- 
ness and justice to the beast of the field and the birds of the air? 
Yes, but beyond all it has done for these, our lowly fellows, it has 
come to stand for the existence of those sovereign virtues toward 
our human fellows. Its goal — the type of character on which 


alone can an enduring republic be built. 
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In the belief that our readers would be 
interested in accounts of actual cases 
dealt with by our officers, we are opening, 
this month, a new department. Here, we 
shall set forth, from time to time, reports 
of a very few of the typical complaints 
and how they are handled. 


Riding Academies 

On complaint of neglect, one of our 
agents visited a new riding school where 
he posted the Society’s placard, which 
outlines the responsibility of riders 
towards their mounts. 

On inspection, he found seven horses 
in good condition, and one horse with 
swollen legs from being run on a hard 
road. This animal he ordered taken from 
work until the condition was cured. Our 
agent also advised the owner to have the 
horses’ feet fixed up by a blacksmith 
before they were used over the week-end 
and told him that he should watch the 
animal’s feet continually. In this case, 
the owner proved most agreeable, realiz- 
ing the horses’ welfare was in direct 
proportion to his own earnings. 


At another riding academy, our agent 
found four horses tied to a rail in the 
yard. From these he had the saddles 
removed and found two animals with sore 
backs. These two, and two which he 
later inspected, were laid up for treat- 
. ment. Furthermore, the owner agreed to 
close the school for three weeks or more 
until the horses were in good condition. 
Prosecution was deemed inadvisable. 
Cats 

A four-year-old gray and white cat 
was recently brought to our Hospital be- 


IN THE FIELD 


cause it had been coated with green paint. 
This was carefully removed and investi- 
gation started. Our agent found four 
boys involved and procured the promise 
of reimbursement to the owner for hos- 
pital expenses and parental punishment 
for the boys, as the complainant did not 
wish to prosecute the culprits. 

Another complaint investigated was 
that of a store cat, which, the com- 


‘plainant asserted, was being starved. 


Upon calling at the store, our agent 
found the cat thin, but healthy. The 
store proprietor promised to give the 
animal additional food. 


Livestock 

Charged with cruel treatment of six 
cows and seven horses which were 
crowded into his truck, a resident of 
Maine pleaded guilty in a Peabody court 
and was given a three months’ suspended 
sentence to the House of Correction. Our 
agent testified that the man had driven 
from Maine with the animals so crowded 
into the truck that, when the vehicle was 
opened for inspection, three horses fell 
out on the road. 


The mysterious death of sixteen dogs 
and two cats was reported to one of our 
district agents. Following up the call, 
he was amazed to find the bodies of dead 
animals along the roadside. Some had 


been dead for some time and, from ap- 
pearances, other dogs had died only re- 
cently. It is believed that the dogs were 
not poisoned, but veterinary examination 
is being made to determine cause of death, 
and investigation will continue. 


Mrs. Francis Belliveau assures her mount that these rules will be followed. 
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Bird and Animal Coins 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


HE American bald eagle is a familiar 
figure on the coins of the United 
States, but birds and animals are not so 
generally depicted on the world’s coins as 
on the postage stamps of the nations. 

We have the equally familiar buffalo 
nickel, of course, as a symbol of the 
pioneering days when great buffalo herds 
roamed the unfenced Western plains. 

A commemorative half dollar was 
minted in 1936, in connection with the 
opening of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay bridge. One side pictured a portion 
of the world’s longest span and the other 
a California grizzly bear—as a reminder 
of the old California Bear Republic. 

The bald eagle has been pictured in 
various designs on various American 
coins—small eagles, large eagles, flying 
eagles and birds with folded wings. But 
in all its poses it still typifies our national 
emblem. 

Coins of Mexico, Germany and Austria, 
among other nations, have at one time 
or another depicted the eagle. The double 
eagle was the national emblem of the 
German and Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archies in the days before World War 
One. 

Our Canadian neighbors recently pro- 
duced a beaver nickel, a five-cent piece 
portraying the industrious little beaver 
at work. British coins in past years have 
variously portrayed the same lion and 
leopard that are featured on the royal 
standard and coat-of-arms of the king- 
dom. 

Guatemalan coins acquaint us with the 
brightly-plumaged quetzal, the national 
emblem of the Republic of Guatemala. 
The coin accepted as the monetary unit 
of the country is also called a quetzal. 

A bird of the tropical forests, the 
quetzal is generally known as the “bird 
of freedom” because it will not live in 
captivity. It was this characteristic of 
the bird that prompted liberty-loving 
Guatemalans to adopt the quetzal as their 
national emblem for use on coins, postage 
stamps, flag, official state papers and 
state seal. a 


The Innocents 


Young animals, like saplings, are uncon- 
scious; 

Yet they are ever sleekly, suavely sure; 

Voluptuous as the heart of all creation, 

And as severely pure. 


They float like leaves on instinct’s rhythmic 
river 
Down fo oblivion’s ocean, unconcerned 
With faith, or doubt, or truth, not being 
human 
Only to live they've learned. 
—Eva Ingersoll Wakefield 
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By W. A. SWALLOW 


HETHER we think of that most 

docile of creatures as just plain 
skunk or give it that opprobrious and 
undeserved name of “polecat,” it never- 
theless is true that this animal is one of 
the most helpful to mankind, in general, 
and to farmers, in particular. 

Perhaps, too, we may think of him in 
the terms of Walt Disney’s “Flower” or 
Thornton Burgess’ “Jimmy Skunk.” If 
so, well and good. For then, we are giv- 
ing to this creature of the wilds the 
personality and means for good that he 
richly deserves. Under such names, who 
would think of destroying him or doing 
him harm? 

The original undeserved prejudice 
against skunks resulted when the early 
settlers of America, acquainted with the 
European fitchet weasel, promptly applied 
its common name “polecat” to the skunk 
on account of its odor. The polecat of 
Europe is far more destructive to poultry 
and game than are skunks. So, as this 
bad reputation was transferred and as 
skunks feed mostly at night when their 
habits are difficult to observe, the preju- 
dice against them still remains in the 
minds of many people. 

The popular belief has been that skunks 
feed mainly upon birds and birds’ eggs, 
and poultry, but much evidence and testi- 
mony from authoritative sources show 
that these animals are, on the whole, 
most beneficial. A large percentage of 
their food consists of grasshoppers, crick- 
ets, beetles and their larvae, while mice, 
rats, carrion, fungi, earthworms, berries 
and other fruit help to make up the bal- 
ance of their diet. Insects eaten by the 
skunk seem to be mostly of injurious 
kinds, and the usefulness of this animal 
is more apparent when there is an in- 
vasion of large numbers of some insect 
pest, as grasshoppers, crickets, cicadas, 
army worms, or the like. 

Although several forms of this animal 
inhabit Central and South America, the 
one we know best lives on our own con- 
tinent from Hudson Bay south to Texas. 
Usually about the size of a cat, it is a 
heavier animal, with black fur bearing 
a white streak down the back. It has a 
long pointed nose and a long bushy tail. 

The skunk sleeps during the winter, 
coming forth in February to find its 
mate. It can, if necessary, dig its own 
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den, but ordinarily chooses to live in 
deserted woodchuck burrows, whenever 
possible. 

It is easily tamed and shows little dread 
of man or other animal. Its conspicuous 
appearance is easily noted as it pro- 
gresses in its usual leisurely manner and 
animals seldom attack it knowingly, fear- 
ful of the disagreeable properties of its 
scent glands, which are the animal’s only 
means of defense. 

An amusing incident concerning these 
animals was recently observed by Miss 
Mazie V. Caruthers, of Norwich, Connec- 
ticut. .Here is her own story: 

“One late afternoon last fall, while 
still enjoying the warmth of the sun, out 
of doors in my deck chair, I was idly 
gazing into space across the garden beds. 
Suddenly, my eyes focused on something 
moving slowly down the path. Interested, 
of course, as every nature lover is, I kept 
perfectly still and watched what this 
might turn out to be. 

“Gradually, the motion materialized 
into form, and I could see plainly a group 
of small animals. Keeping desperately 
quiet, I then witnessed a touching ex- 


Photo by Carlton G. Gould 


ample of maternal care. A mother skunk, 
a beautiful little creature, was evacuating 
her new family into the woods that 
border on my garden. She walked (or 
loped) directly in front of four tiny 
younglings, ludicrously striped like her- 
self. Each baby skunk was holding 
valiantly onto a long twig, processionally. 
Mother kept alongside, watching her off- 
spring carefully, as they gripped their 
safety belt in their mouths. 

“Occasionally, one tired baby would let 
fall his bite on the stick; that halted the 
march, and then Mother Skunk would 
dash to the rescue, restore her child’s 
grip on the life-line, and off they’d start 
again, ambling towards the thick bushes 
and sanctuary. All I could think of, was 
a sergeant drilling a bunch of raw re- 
cruits. I watched, fascinated, until the 
skunk family vanished into the friendly 
wilderness, where (I hoped) nothing 
would molest them, until, at least, Mother 
had taught her skunklings the manly art 
of self-defense.” 

So let’s think of the skunk as “Jimmy 
Skunk” or “Flower” whose extermination 
would be a distinct loss to mankind. 
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ANIMA 


THE PROVERB/AL SPEED 
OF THE TORTOISE 
HAS BEEN MEASURED AT 

TWENTY FEET A MINUTE 

OR FOUR MILES A DAY, 


On Losing a Friend 


By IDA M. PARDUE 


HEN an animal loses a loved one, it has no recourse to 

the consolation available to humans—books, relations, 
friends, music. He must make his own peace, as best he can 
or, as so often happens, die from grief. 

Take the case of “Woodsie,” a small dog that loved his 
young owner so deeply that he would not live without him. 
When the little boy died after a severe burning, the dog simply 
lost the will to exist. He would not touch food, and in just two 
hours, followed the child into the Great Beyond. 

A Pennsylvania family that owned a pair of love birds had a 
unique experience that proves how attached these tiny winged 
creatures are to each other. One of the pair died, and it was 
soon evident that the other was dying from grief. A clever 
ruse saved the bird from joining its mate in death. A small 
mirror was placed inside the cage, and the bird’s own reflection 
fooled him into thinking he was no longer alone. 

Horses, too, are capable of great love, and suffer greatly 
when separated from the object of their affections. A famous 
combination was broken up recently when “Exterminator,” the 

- racer who once won the Kentucky Derby, lost his best friend— 
a small Shetland pony who answered to the name of “Peanuts.” 
For seventeen years, Exterminator never went anywhere with- 
out his little comrade, and when Peanuts died last November, 
there was no mistaking the loss suffered by the horse. The 
unhappy animal refused to eat, and behaved altogether like 
any bereaved human. 


a 
Volunteer Workman 


HILE not on the payroll, “Butch,” a three-year-old 
terrier, is a member of the railway interurban section 
crew out of Hillsboro, Texas. Butch rides out each morning 


with the crew and considers it his duty to chase livestock off 
the right of way. 
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Famous Burying Ground 
By VINCENT EDWARDS 


N these days hardly any visitor to the historic Peale home- 
stead in Germantown, Pennsylvania, comes away without 
having looked up a humble white shaft alongside the beautiful 
driveway. There is a reason for this. That simple monu- 
ment marks what is probably the most celebrated dog cemetery 
in the Philadelphia environs, if not in all Pennsylvania. 

It was established by Charles Wilson Peale, himself. This 
famous painter, who was one of the founders of the Philadelphia 
Academy and Museum, holds a high place in American art. 
In 1772, right on the eve of the Revolution, he made a journey 
to Mount Vernon to paint George Washington. Today, that 
portrait is worth considerably more than its weight in gold. 

But some people remember Peale for another reason. In an 
age when animal life was not held too precious, the artist went 
out of his way to honor an old friend. Peale had a dog of which 
he thought the world. It died shortly after his return from 
Virginia, and above its grave he placed a monument. 

The memorial was not especially imposing, only a wooden 
shaft resting upon a marble base. Painted white, it resembled 
marble. Yet, the artist cherished his dog’s memory so faith- 
fully that he always kept the monument in good repair. 

Peale probably never dreamed he had started something. In 
1820, after his death, his house and grounds passed into the 
possession of William Logan Fisher who deeded the place to 
his daughter when she married William Wister. The new 
owners discovered the dog monument and treated it with the 
utmost respect. 

They, also, had their faithful canine friends, and when 
these dogs died, the family kept up the old tradition by burying 
them alongside Peale’s favorite. On the wooden shaft the 
name of each newly buried animal was inscribed. Dog ceme- 
teries whose histories go back for more than one hundred and 
fifty years are not very common in America. That is why this 
small burying ground holds so much interest for visitors today. 


No person shall wear a hat, in Saco, Missouri, which may 
frighten "timid persons, children, or animals." 
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By F. J. WORRALL 


UNDER NATURAL CONDITIONS, THE MOUSE POPULA- 
TION IS HELD IN CHECK BY OWLS. 


HERE is a harmony in Nature, from which nothing can 

be taken or added, without influencing something else. 
Darwin was among the first to recognize that all animal life 
is intertwined into an harmonious whole, in which no single 
creature lives to itself alone, but is dependent upon others. 
If that arrangement is disturbed, serious consequences may 
ensue, and frequently it happens that man is the recipient of 
his own misguided interference. 

The case of the rat and the mongoose in the West Indies is 
an example: At one time there were no native rats in Jamaica. 
They were, in fact, confined mostly to the Asias. They came 
in ships from other countries, and a few escaped to shore. 
There was nothing to keep their numbers in check and finally 
they overran the island. When they began to gnaw the sugar 
canes, the planters, in desperation, decided to import the 
Indian Mongoose, well-known for its effectiveness in destroying 
rats and snakes. 

Several pairs were brought in. They set to work with a will 
and, for a time, all went well. With the passing seasons, rats 
diminished and the mongooses increased. Eventually, there 
were not enough rats to feed the mongooses. 

Then the carnivores sought other prey. They robbed hen- 
roosts, killed lambs, goats, and even the domestic cats and 
dogs. Even birds and cultivated fruits were demolished. In- 
sects that had been checked by birds increased so rapidly that 
they became plagues in the field. Within a period of twenty 
years, the life all over the island was completely unbalanced. 


The Peculiar Puddle .......... 


A robin perched on an apple tree 
Was dry and dusty as he could be. 
He said, “I wish it would rain tonight, 
Alas, there isn't a puddle in sight.” 


But then he chirped in great surprise 

He shook his head and blinked his eyes, 
For down on the lawn so far below, 

A puddle was spreading wide—Oho! 
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Photo by Charles W. Groff 


Measures had to be taken to reduce the mongoose, but it proved 
to be a costly and slow process. 

The same pattern ran true to form in Bermuda. °' These 
islands were entirely free from reptiles of any kind until a 
resident introduced toads to destroy insects in his garden. 
The toads increased in such numbers. that they became a greater 
menace than the insects. Since that time, Bermuda has waged 
a war against toads. 

The case of the rabbit in Australia, also, is well-known. A 
farmer from the old country brought in a few pairs and they 
multiplied to such an alarming extent that the whole country 
was overrun with them. The authorities were compelled to 
resort to legislation to rid themselves of a veritable pest. 

Rats are now a plague in seaport towns throughout the 
world. Again, this is a result of man’s interference with 
Nature. The spread of rats began with the use of ships and 
as world commerce grew, the population of rats grew with it. 

The same story repeats itself wherever Man has interfered 
with the laws of Nature. And invariably, in the end, he has 
been the victim of his own interference. 


« By LYDIA L. ROBERTS 


Then robin flew to his family fast, 

“Come quick, come all, a puddle at last!” 

They drank their fill and splashed their feet, 
And washed their feathers clean and neat. 


But back in the tree they puzzled a lot 

About the puddle ‘in just one spot: 

The answer was plain as a little boy's nose, 
The boy had forgotten to turn off the hose! 
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AT EASE 
Lt. Val Kosorek, of Yonkers, N. Y., rests 
with a stray dog he adopted, on one of the 
concrete tank obstacles marking the Sieg- 


fried Line. The dog was appropriately 


named, "Siegfried." 


Discriminating Collie 

ONCE owned a collie, by the name of 

“Lady,” who had just become the 
mother of four little balls of fluff. For 
four weeks she was a perfect mother; 
then she decided it was time for me to 
see to feeding the puppies and her place 
was back in the house, where she had 
stayed until her babies came. I didn’t 
feel that way and kept shutting her up 
in the garage. 

Early one morning the telephone rang 
and a neighbor said, “Are your little 
puppies all there?” “Yes, I think so,” 
I answered, but decided to dress and take 
a look. The garage door was open and 
no dogs. Soon Lady came up wagging 
her tail and seemingly delighted to be 
home. 

The telephone rang again and the 
same neighbor said, “Two of your pup- 
pies are on my porch.” So, my husband 
started out to see what was up. 

Lady, he found out, had somehow 
coaxed the little ones to the neighbors’ 
houses and left them at different places, 
but what seemed an odd thing was that 
she had taken them to three families who 
were very fond of dogs and skipped one 
house where people lived who didn’t like 
dogs. 

—Susie M. Maxfield 
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“Petey” Apologizes . . . . By SOPHIE MILLER 


DON’T know too much about dogs. I 

judge them solely by the expression 
in their eyes, whether they be mongrel 
or blue blood. I visit in one home where 
there is a little brown cocker spaniel, 
called “Petey.” I like the expression in 
his eyes, but we don’t make a big fuss 
over each other. Once in a while I throw 
a scrap of paper or something in the air 
for him to catch. I guess we both in- 
dulge in this mild exhibition to show we 
don’t exactly dislike each other, but he 
never wags his tail when I come in, or, 
I’m sure, is not sorry when I leave. 

But he’s different towards his master. 
They show a superabundance of affection 
foy each other. This one day, while 
Petey was fast asleep on the rug, with 
his paws under his chin, in the character- 
istic dog manner, his master suddenly 
left the room. Petey woke up immedi- 
ately, cocked his head to one side and 
listened intently to the receding foot- 
steps. He threw me a quick inquiring 
look, full of worry. 

I walked over to him, and in the most 
humoring voice I could muster, said, 
“What’s the matter, Petey?” He looked 
up, a woebegone expression in his huge 
brown eyes. Thinking to amuse him and 
distract his worry, I picked up a scrap 
of paper from the nearby waste basket 
and tossed it to him, but, strangely, he 
made no attempt to go for it, as though 
saying to me.... 

“Not now ... this is no time for play 
. . . where did my master go all of a 
sudden?” Even my talk seemed to annoy 
him, for he was all for vigilant watching 
of the door and listening. Then, sud- 
denly, the familiar, heavy, quick foot- 
steps. Petey sat up on his front paws, 


and his sad face seemed to wreathe in 
smiles. There was terrific excitement on 
the part of both, when the door was 
thrown open by the master. Petey jumped 
up and down, wagged his tail furiously, 
as though the man of the house had just 
returned from a bombing mission. 

Then Petey rushed over to me, which 
he never does, laid his head on my lap 
for just a quick second, and with those 
pleading brown eyes of his, seemed 
to say, “I’m sorry I was rude to you a 
minute ago and didn’t play with you. I 
know you tried to be nice to me and allay 
my fears, but I’m such a worrying cuss 
when my dear master is out of my sight. 
Please forgive me.” 

Then, he did a most unusual thing, so 
I thought anyway, for I know nothing 
about dogs. He rushed over to the waste 
paper basket, stuck his inquisitive nose 
around, chose the scrap of paper I had 
tossed to him before, clutched it boast- 
fully in his mouth, and came over to drop 
it in my lap as a peace offering of humble 
apology, as if saying, “Please, I’ll play 
with you now. Let’s make up and be 
casual friends again, like we were.” 

I took it and tossed it in the air. He 
jumped for it with unusual enthusiasm 
and brought it back to me. I patted him 
on his smooth brown head. “It’s all right, 
Petey ...no hard feelings . . . I under- 
stand.” He wagged his tail once or twice, 
gave me one long last look, to make sure 
I wasn’t angry and went over to his fa- 
vorite corner to curl up and go to sleep. 
As I say, I know nothing about dogs— 
judge them only by the expression in 


‘their eyes. But little Petey doesn’t need 


speech. His almost human eyes express 
his beautiful soul. 


Odd - Facts - in Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


He Travels without Feet 


The snake can travel fairly fast, 
And yet he has no feet; 

To watch the harmless kind glide by 
Is really quite a treat. 


But what is true, and yet seems queer, 
And sounds like telling fibs, 

Is that the snake when moving, really 
Walks upon his ribs! 
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Doglike Similes 


AN’S best friend has done consider- 


able to enrich our language and 
quite a few “doggy” phrases have be- 
come a part of our everyday speech. We 
use our canine friends to mirror our own 
traits and weaknesses and to illustrate 
homely bits of observation and wisdom. 
Some of them, as it happens, are no 
credit to us. How, for instance, do we 
humans repay the loyalty and friendship 
of our dogs? Well, when anyone is being 
badly used, we often hear them complain- 
ing bitterly that they are being “treated 
like a dog” or are “living a dog’s life.” 
So much for human gratitude. 

People we know are often compared 
to dogs of one kind or another. A gloomy 
man is a “sad dog.” One who likes to 
step out and have a good time is a “gay 
dog.” If he overdoes it to the point of 
dissipation, and neglects his responsibil- 
ities and opportunities, we say he has 
“gone to the dogs” or even to the “tarna- 
tion bow wows.” We often say the same 
about the country or business conditions, 
when things go wrong or don’t please us. 
A cur isn’t considered much of a dog, and 
to call a man one is definitely an insult. 
One who has been caught in some misdeed 
often wears a “hang-dog” look as a con- 
sequence. On the other hand, when a 
man faces trouble and danger without 
giving up or losing heart, we admire his 
“bull-dog courage.” 

When it comes to matters of affection, 
we speak of “doglike devotion” to de- 
scribe an unquestioning admiration that 
nothing can shake. But when young men 
fall in love for the first time, their 
infatuation is often so complete that on- 
lookers smile and make remarks about 
“puppy love.” 

There doesn’t seem to be any reason 
why a hound shouldn’t be as good as 
another breed of dog, but for some reason 
our language doesn’t reveal a very high 
opinion of it. A scoundrel is often called 
a “hound” or even a “dirty hound.” One 
who avoids his fair share of work is a 
“lazy hound.” Then, too, we will hear a 
man complain about how his creditors, 
boss, or maybe his wife are “hounding” 


. 


A dog is a friend, and when he dies 
A man should be pardoned if his eyes 


Grow blurred with.tears he cannot shed 
Because his friend, his dog, is dead. 
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What words, but of 
approval, could deseribe 


by John H. 
Spicer y 


him to death, alluding to the way these 
dogs will keep after their quarry, with- 
out giving it a chance to let up or rest. 

“Every dog has his day,” they say, and 
if you “give a dog a bad name,” you 
might as well hang him, for he will never 
get rid of it again. This is often too 
true, also, where a man is concerned. The 
kind of bickering that goes on between 
unhappy married couples is very aptly 
described as a “cat and dog life.” Of a 
benevolent and helpful person it is often 
said that “many a lame dog did that man 
help over a stile.” An old medical belief 
that “like cures like” is reflected in the 


Never again will he rush to meet me, 
Leaping high with joy to greet me. 


Never again will he bravely bark 
At evil forms that crowd the dark. 


Photo by Louis A. Puggard 


suggestion to use a hair from the dog 
that bit him. 

When it comes to weather, we have our 
“dog days,” spells of sweltering heat in 
midsummer. This expression comes to 
us from ancient times and has its origin 
in the fact that the sun was nearer Sirius, 
the Dog Star, during the hottest part of . 
the summer. Then, people sometimes 
say it is “raining cats and dogs,” when 
we are getting a heavy downpour. 

In conclusion, if we are looking for 
good advice to keep us out of trouble, 
there is a lot of wisdom in that warning 
to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 


By ANYA P. SALA 


And when | walk, | shall walk alone, 
Because my loyal friend has gone. 


A dog is a friend, and when he dies 
A man is pardoned when he cries. 
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A little one and a big one pose for their picture. 


Stubborn As a Mule 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


HE old phrase “stubborn as a mule,” not always intended 

in a complimentary vein, might well be modified to “de- 

termined as a mule.” It would be more fitting to this sturdy 
four-legged friend. 

Actually, the mule has been much maligned in its time. So 
much so, in fact, that its virtues have often been overlooked. 

It is frequently stubborn, of course, but it is more often 
filled with a determination to do the job at hand. In this 
respect, it is more determined than most animals when put to 
similar tasks. 

The hardihood of the mule has never been better illustrated 
than in war-time, where it has generally displayed itself as 
much better fitted to withstand cold, rain, snow, hunger and 
privation than the horse. 

Reports by American artillery batteries to this effect were 
frequent in the last war. Where horses and mules had been 
exposed to the same conditions, the horses were generally sent 
to the rear as unfit for further front‘line service. The mules, 
on the other hand, were again ready for combat duty after 
a few days’ rest. 

For some years, the Georgia and Missouri mule were 
facetiously credited by the people of the “Cracker” and “Show 
Me” states with having won the first World War. The debate 
continued till a second war made them forget past rivalries. 

It may be a surprise to Georgians and Missourians, alike, 
that they can no longer contend for leadership in this regard. 
Texas now leads all the states in the number of mules on Lone 
Star grazing lands. 

It is not surprising, though, in a country that now travels 
on wheels and farms with tractors that the number of United 
States mules is decreasing. Last year there were only 3,500,000 
left to carry on their tradition. 
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Turtle That Remembered 


By ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


EVENTEEN years ago, a little girl walked into a ten-cent 
store, put down a dime, and walked out of the store carry- 
ing a baby turtle not larger than a fifty-cent silver coin. The 
first week in May, 1944, after that turtle had attained a length 
of over one foot and a shoulder breadth of comparative size, 
he was run over and killed by a heavy truck. Now, his owner 
is as deeply grieved over “Toby’s” death (as that was his 
name) as you would be over the loss of a favorite family horse 
or dog. Toby had simply worked his way into the heart of 
every member of the little girl’s family. 

Promptly on his arrival, Toby was given the freedom of 
the house, which he accepted. He was also presented the use 
of a lily pool in the front yard not over six feet from the 
sidewalk. He lived in the busy part of the city where auto- 
mobiles, street cars and trucks were constantly passing. Toby 
associated constantly with his new owner, except when winter 
came, and he told her good-bye until spring. At first, he chose 
to creep to the bottom of the lily pool and sleep until spring- 
time, but of late years, he simply walked into a dark closet 
saying by his act, “Excuse me, friends, I will see you a little 
later!” 

When Toby grew to turtlehood, it was not surprising that 
he became addicted to wanderlust, and -persisted in taking 
long strolls all alone along the busy streets. His owner found 
it a fine plan to print his name and telephone number in white 
on Toby’s back. This always kept her informed as to his 
wanderings, except on about two adventures annually. On 
these adventures, Toby would stroll away and never be seen 
or heard of from one to two weeks, and after his owner had 
worried over his absence and about abandoned hope of ever 
seeing him again, she would be thrilled on looking up the 
street to see old Toby waddling slowly along the sidewalk. 
Now, she would hide to see if he would quickly recognize his 
home, and he never failed to walk right in and as he halted 
and his admiring owner looked into his face, he seemed to say, 
“Well, I’ve surely had a fine trip, but believe me, the best of 
a journey is getting back home!” 

Where he had been on these long journeys, nobody ever 
knew. Neighbors from a half mile around knew him, and 
searching parties were never able to find him, but Toby always 
managed to “show up,” bringing joy over the return of the 
prodigal adopted son. 

Living as a close neighbor of Toby’s, I sometimes paid him 
a visit. On my first call, the spring morning was chilly and 
Toby did not like cold weather at all. While I sat in the 
parlor and chatted with his heroine, he waddled restlessly about 
until she threw an army blanket about his body, letting his 
head protrude. This so pleased Toby that while we sat and 
chatted for an hour, he remained quiet at our feet, behaving 
as if he were as deeply interested in our subjects of conversa- 
tion as we were. He was so interesting that I decided to run 
down his ancestry. I discovered that he was born and captured 
in a bayou in Louisiana. The distributor who sent him to the 
ten cent store told me that Toby was only one of a quarter 
of a million other little turtles that he sent out through various 
stores annually. 

That an animal as low in stature as a turtle is able to meander 
about the sidewalks and streets of a busy city for seventeen 
years without getting lost, and escaping the crushing wheels 
of traffic is little short of being a miracle. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 7-13, 1946. 
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Dp” you ever move into a perfectly strange neighborhood, 
where the neighbors nodded pleasantly but indifferently, 
and made no move to call or get acquainted? I did just that, 
several years ago, when I married and said good-bye to the 
old home where I was born. The neighbors there were almost 
like members of my family, for I had practically grown up 
with them, and I was poorly prepared for the strangeness of a 
new home and new neighbors. 
The first few months, I suffered acute pangs of loneliness. 
I missed the over-the-hedge chats with the next door neighbors, 
which are such an essential and enjoyable part of a housewife’s 
life. All housework and no neighboring makes Jill a dull girl, 
indeed. When my husband returned home from work, he 
must sometimes have wondered at my almost hysterical wel- 
come. I was SO glad to have someone to talk to, after eight 
hours of solitary confinement. 


Then, one happy day, a freckle-faced, blonde Cocker puppy 
came to our house to live, and thereafter, there was never a 
dull moment for the Munsons. We bought dog books and 
studied them, we made the acquaintance of the local veter- 
inarian, we scoured the town for a rubber mouse and rubber 
ball. We joined the Loyal Order of Dog Owners and discussed 
symptoms and methods enthusiastically, and bragged vocifer- 
ously about “that smart dog of ours” to non-dog-owners, until 
they yawned in our faces. 

We threw aside dignity and the inhibitions of our accumu- 
lated years and frolicked with the puppy around the house. 
Then we grew bolder and gamboled on the lawn, as we decided 
that our indifferent neighbors probably wouldn’t notice us, 
anyway. We didn’t know the ways of people and dogs, but soon 
we discovered that we possessed a new magic trick to win 
friends and influence neighbors. The magic trick, of course, 
was our furry bundle from Dog Heaven. The children came 
first, in two’s and three’s, begging to play with the puppy, 
who gave them a riotous and friendly welcome, and mothers 
along the street were soon besieged with pleas, “Mother, may 
we go over to ‘Boo’s’ house?” 

It wasn’t long before mothers and fathers, and even a 
grandma and grandpa or two, followed the procession to Boo’s 
house, and the ice was broken. I was having so much fun with 
the puppy that I had forgotten to be lonesome, and one day I 
suddenly and happily realized that I was no longer an isola- 
tionist. The new neighbors were like old friends, and we chatted 
cheerfully over our wash lines and gardens, swapped recipes 
and ideas and discovered mutual interests, while the dog 
frolicked merrily around us, always ready for fun and friend- 
ship. 

People and dogs belong together. I am a happier woman 
since I discovered that fact of life. 


We were lonesome in a strange neighborhood, 
until “Boo” came to live with us. Then we joined 
the Loyal Order of Dog Owners and became 

acquainted with our neighbors. 
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People and 
Dogs Belong 
Together 


By MABEL S. MUNSON 


Photo by Georgia Engelhard 
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Collie, Rabbit Guardian 
By A. M. VITALE 

db tate is seven years old and might 

be called a rabbit dog. Not that he 
hunts or harms rabbits, but because he’d 
rather protect them. Towzy, when a 
puppy, had as a playmate in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Townley; of Facian 
Lakes, New Jersey, a cottontail rabbit, 
of which he was very fond. 

However, the rabbit, which Mrs. Town- 
ley had rescued half starved along a 
country road near her home one bitter 
cold winter’s day, disappeared after be- 
ing with the Townleys for almost two 
years. Towzy was broken-hearted for 
days afterward, but finally came around. 
However, he never forgot the playmate 
with whom he had had such good times 
in his youth. 

Towzy is now a well-developed Collie 
and likes to sit for hours watching the 
wild rabbits near his home, which is 
situated near a large woods, scamper and 
play. He makes no move to chase or 
harm them. 

During hunting season the dog seems 
to sense that his rabbit friends are in 
danger. During that time, he actually 
stands a sort of guard in the backyard, 
keeping an eye out for hunters and their 
dogs. On more than one occasion, he has 
been seen to save the lives of rabbits, who 
do not fear him, by barking and setting 
up a commotion when a hunter nears. 
The rabbits, and there are almost always 
a few near by, scamper for cover at the 
alarm. 

On one occasion, when a hound dog 
caught a rabbit off guard and began 
chasing it across the field behind Towzy’s 
home, Towzy distracted the hound to 
such an extent that he lost the rabbit. 

Towzy doesn’t care for squirrels much, 
however, although he never makes a move 
to molest them. 


My Alarin Clock 
By ELIZABETH CHARLES WELBORN 


In the wee small hours of morning, 
Just before the day is dawning, 

| hear a tap-tap on the floor, 

Then a plop-plop at my door 


Something soft and white and furry 
Is coming toward me in a hurry. 

| quickly cover up my head, 

And snuggle deeper in my bed. 


But the covers will not hide me— 

A leap and he is there beside me! 

He licks one ear and then the other, 
When | feel that | will smother. 


Wriggling merrily he goes 
Beneath the sheets to get my toes. 
After that, | struggle up. 

| can't hold out against a pup! 
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Cats are favorite mascots aboard 
practically all merchant ships, with the 
exception of oil tankers, where tabby is 
taboo because the electricity in her fur 
is considered a fire hazard. 


It is recorded that just prior to the 
French Reign of Terror, a famous duke 
employed a separate servant for each of 
bis seventy-odd dogs; demanding a daily 
written report on each animal’s condi- 
tion and activities. 


Two British dog owners have spent in 
excess of three thousand dollars each, 
during the past year, in an effort to save 
their pets from execution, the sentence 
meted out by the courts. One of the 
animals bit a woman, the other killed a 
cat. 


One report tells of an English soldier 
who recently committed suicide because 
of separation from his German Shepherd 
dog. Though it is not too uncommon 
for a dog to die shortly after the death 
of its owner, this is the first known 
instance of the reverse procedure. 


For more than one year, a Seattle 
chow has appeared at the Providence 
Hospital during visiting hours, twice 
daily. He gazes intently at everyone 
who enters; then, when time is up, walks 
sadly away. Various kinds of investiga- 
tions have failed to disclose for whom 
he is keeping his strange vigil, though 
he seems to note most carefully small 
elderly women. 


The reading of the will of a recently 
departed New Yorker disclosed a stipu- 
lation that his nepbew-heirs must give 
a seat at the dinner table to their late 
uncle’s dog—or forfeit their legacies. 


A Kansan reports that he has trained 
his cat to feed his pet mouse. Sure tabby 
isn’t fattening up the little fellow with 
an ulterior purpose in mind? 


“Jake,” rooster mascot of a Dutch 
merchant ship, is an indispensable man 
in the opinion of the vessel’s crew. He 
and bis ship have been bombed in seven 
seas, for three years, and he has never 
lost a feather. The men aboard have 


vowed to quit if Jake comes to harm or 
is left ashore. 


—lJack Pearson 


Playmate for a Day 
By MURIEL C. RUNDLETT 


M* eyes scanned the ground around 
me. A tiny brown object was 
nibbling at something a few yards away. 
It looked a little like a field-mouse, but 
it was a bit too large for that. As it 
neared my chair, I discovered that it was 
a baby chipmunk. It was so cunning 
that I longed to pick it up in my hands. 
I crept softly to it and knelt on the 
ground. 

At first, like all wild life, it would back 
away and sit up on its haunches, wiggle 
its little nose, and look at me saucily with 
its almond-shaped black eyes. I sat 
perfectly still and pretended not to notice 
him. He crawled over one foot, then up 
into my lap. After a few more excur- 
sions, which showed him that there was 
nothing to fear, I was able to pick him up. 

My, what sharp little teeth he had! 
He did not mean to bite; but he could not 
help using those pointed needle-shaped 
tools with which he opens nuts. Before 
the end of the day, the joke was on me, 
as I could not move without that tiny 
bunch of fur chasing me and using my 
legs as a ladder to make his ascent to my 
pockets where he found it warm enough 
for a little nap. Later, he would peep 
out as if he were saying, “You wanted 
me, now what will you do with me?” 
Several of his brothers and sisters ap- 
peared from the woods, but they com- 
pletely ignored me. 

When I was about to drive home that 
night, I wondered if I should ever see him 
again. He watched me from the wood- 
pile, his wiry little tail waving a good- 
bye. I never did see him again. Some 
weeks later he had disappeared. 

One little creature had stepped out of 
the animal kingdom to make friends with 
a human being for a day. 


a 
Feline Psalm 


By RENA MANNING 


Wisp of exquisite creation 
Furred and furled upon my knee, 
Soft paw-hands that signal “Joy!” 
Closing, opening, metrically. 


Eyes that seek mine—small twin moons; 
Silken head to cup my palm; 

Here we hold our own communion 
While you purr your faithful psalm. 


Stroking you, my hand soothes every 
Weary, homeless kitten-waif; 

Holding you, my heart would guide them 
Into havens, warm and safe. 


May they find securer shelters 

By our Great Creator planned— 
He who made your fur, your breath, 
Soft in love against my hand. 
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E shudder when we think about the 

scavenging of the great buzzards 
and the smaller garbage gatherers. Yet 
these feathered folk, actually, render 
mankind a wonderful service, for they 
are the housekeepers of plains and moun- 
tains and shores. 

Soaring high in the Andes, the giant 
condor is always on the lookout for any 
delectable piece of carrion, although this 
bird will also eat fresh meat. From tip 
to tip, the wings of a condor sometimes 
spread from eight to ten feet and would 
stretch almost entirely across a small 
room. After they mount into the air, 
these birds never seem to flap their huge 
wings, but glide along on the wind cur- 
rents like large black planes. However, 
when their keen eyes sight anything to 
eat they come zooming down and gorge 
themselves until they can hardly rise 
from the ground. 

Smaller than a condor, but still a good 
sized bird, is the turkey buzzard. You 
have, no doubt, seen them many times 


Avian 
Services 


By KATHERINE PETERS 


BENEFICIAL TURKEY BUZZARDS 
NATURE-AIDING MAGPIE 


wheeling round and round in the sky. 
Then you know that something is prob- 
ably dead and they will soon be feasting. 
Thus they will be aiding Nature in her 
work of cleaning up. 

High up, in motion, the buzzards appear 
very graceful and beautiful, but a close- 
up view soon dispels this notion. Their 
dull, black feathers.seem to hang on them 
loosely, giving them an unkempt, un- 
couth appearance, and their bald red 
heads are scrawny and unlovely. Still, 
this baldness serves a purpose, for in 
eating no feathers are in their way to 
get soiled with food that would be difficult 
to get off. 

Among the best housekeepers of the 
western states are the magpies, those 
quarrelsome mimics that often frighten 
smaller birds by crying like hawks: They 
are always questing for food, and their 
chief delights are the small dead animals 
that they find in the regions where they 
build their nests. They are pretty birds, 
mainly black and white with a bluish 


sheen to their wings and a very long tail. 

Although fussy and noisy, a magpie, if 
kindly treated, will soon become a pet, 
for it is easily tamed and can be taught 
a few words. 

But perhaps the loveliest of all the 
scavengers are the sea gulls. It is an 
interesting sight to see a flock of them 
standing very still on a sandy beach, as 
though they were in military formation. 
They are considered valuable about a 
harbor, because they make short work of 
any dead fish or trash that they find. 

Their peculiar harsh cry pierces the 
wind and the beating of the waves as they 
skim low over the water. And screaming 
hosts follow boats into port, flapping their 
wings and greedily waiting for any 
refuse that might be dumped overboard. 

Wisely, legislators got busy a number 
of years ago when their beautiful feath- 
ers were used to decorate ladies’ hats and 
put an end to their slaughter for fear 
that one of mankind’s most needed help- 
ers might be destroyed. 


Pigeon Aids Normandy Invasion ... 2, ESTHER D. HOOEY 


E owe a great deal to pigeons in 

the winning of the war; an incident 
which has been related lately, shows this 
to be a fact. A pigeon, bearing a mes- 
sage beneath its wing, dropped on a tug, 
forming part of a Normandy-bound con- 
voy during the early days of the invasion. 
Just why it chose the tug as a landing 
place no one can tell. 

When the pigeon was discovered, the 
senior officer of the convoy was at once 
informed. He was on board the May- 
flower and it was dark at the time, but 
not a moment was lost in transferring 
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the capsule containing the precious mes- 
sage, which the pigeon had borne beneath 
its wing, to him. 

Fortunately, there was a young French 
Canadian by the name of “Belland,” serv- 
ing in the Mayflower, who was able to 
translate the message which had come by 
pigeon-post. It had been dispatched by a 
French patriot behind the German lines 
and the message contained vital informa- 
tion concerning German anti-aircraft 
guns, flying bomb sites, fortresses, troop 
trains and tank movements. 

Belland did such a fine piece of work 


in translating the message, that he was 
commended by the Admiralty for his 
work. Wireless silence was broken to 
notify shore authorities of the discovery 
and it is needless to say that there were 
a few flying bomb platforms put out of 
operation by the next night. 

The pigeon was adopted temporarily 
by the officers of the Mayflower and given 
freedom of the wardroom. 

The unerring instinct which these 
birds seem to possess is beyond the mind 
‘of man to explain, and makes us stand in 
awe of the Power which guides them. 
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Fourteen Years of Service 


Some fourteen years ago, Mrs. Rich- 
ard S. Taylor organized our Winchester 
Branch Auxiliary, serving as its presi- 
dent and faithful worker until the last 
annual meeting, at which time she asked 
to be relieved from active service. Mrs. 
Taylor, however, will continue her life- 
long interest in the work for animal pro- 
tection. Following is the story of the 
Auciliary’s start and activities up to the 
present time. 


T was many years ago, that a young 
girl saw a driver beating his horse 

mercilessly. Watching with pity in her 
heart, she saw the old horse stumble and 
sink heavily to the road. His heart had 
given out; he was dead. 

Some days later, the driver appeared 
in court and heard the testimony of this 
same girl—testimony that cost the man 
$25 in fines. This girl was Mrs. Richard 
S. Taylor and that was the start of a 
career devoted to the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

In the summer of 1931, most of her 
time was spent in making calls on all the 
pastors of the churches, on the mer- 
chants of the town, on the Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen, on the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and on the Chief 
of Police. Says Mrs. Taylor, “It was 
simply marvelous, the kindly way I was 
received by everyone.” 

During that same summer, Mrs. Tay- 
lor and a friend visited the local dog 
pound. What they saw -there convinced 
them that something must be done. So, 
on October 21, of that year, a number of 
Winchester women met at Mrs. Taylor’s 
home and organized the Winchester 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
At the first meeting, eighteen members 
were recorded and the new organization 
was ready to function. 

The following days, as Mrs. Taylor 
’ went about town, many questions were 
asked as to what would be done with the 
animals and where they would be housed. 
These were questions that she had al- 
ready solved in her own mind, for on the 
property surrounding her own home, the 
contractor had left a “cabin” on finishing 


the restoration of the 160-year-old house. ~ 


So, for six years this “home” for the 
animals proved sufficient. 

At the end of this period, a call to open 
a more pretentious shelter was heard. 
Mr. Arthur Bryer was called in one eve- 
ning for a business discussion. He left 
that night with the promise to come 
again the following evening and bring 
with him a plan for the construction of 
a shelter. True to his word, he appeared 
with the plan and a few days later five 
members met with the Board of Select- 
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men and all agreed that a change for 
the care of animals would be advisable. 
The work of remodelling was begun. 

The day of the official opening was 
April 30, 1938, although animals had 
been received at the shelter for several 
months previous to that date. On the oc- 
casion of the formal opening, Rev. Arthur 
L. Winn led in prayer and Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, then president of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, spoke a few well 
chosen words as did Mr. Guy Richard- 
son, editor of Our Dumb Animals and 
secretary of the Society. Others from 
out of town were present, as well as 
many of the Auxiliary’s own members, 
and about sixty school children led the 
company in singing “America.” 

In the first year, 168 animals were 
cared for at the shelter and over the 
course of years this number increased, 
until the last year saw over 700 animals 
committed to the organization’s care. 

“As I look back over the fourteen 
years,” says Mrs. Taylor, “had it not 
been for the faithfulness of the mem- 
bers, the cooperation of the townspeople, 
and the strong backing of the parent or- 
ganization, we, as an Auxiliary, could 
not have accomplished the fine piece of 
work which I, as president, consider it 
to be. 

“In conjunction with our work, we 
have also endeavored to interest the chil- 
dren in kindness to animals. We have 
succeeded, at least, to some extent. This 
has been made possible by the fine co- 
operation of the Superintendent of 
Schools, who has Be Kind to Animals 
Week observed in the schools each April. 
And this, with the program of the Paro- 
chial School, brings every child in Win- 
chester in touch with the need of kind- 
ness to every living creature.” 

From such small beginnings, grew the 
Winchester Auxiliary which has become, 
in its years of activity, a power for real 
good in its community and under its new 
officers will continue to flourish. We wish 
to take this opportunity to thank Mrs. 
Taylor for her years of faithful endeavor 
and wish an equal success to the new 
president. 

At the recent annual meeting, at which 
President Eric H. Hansen spoke, the 
following list of officers was elected: 
Miss Leontine T. Pote, president; Mrs. 
John C. Gilbert, vice-president; Mrs. 
G. Russell Mann, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. G. H. Dodd, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. William N. Beggs, treasurer. 
Newly elected directors were: Mrs. John 
Clark, Miss Gladys Folts, Mrs. Alfred H. 
Hildreth, Miss Evelyn Parker, Mrs. Rich- 
ard S. Taylor, and Mrs. Wilbert E. Un- 
derwood. 


MRS. RICHARD S. TAYLOR 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 814 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,659 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ..... 232 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 724 
Totals 


Hospital cases since opening 


Dispensary cases ............ 613,402 

OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society spon- 
sors two distinct radio programs. 

In Boston, "Bird and Animal Lore” is 
presented by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each 
Saturday, at 2:45 P. M., over WHDH—850 
on your dial. 

In Springfield, Mrs. Charlena Kibbe 
broadcasts a similar program each Tuesday, 
at 2:15 P. M., over WSPR—I270 on your 
dial. 

BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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The Band of Mercy or 


Junior Humane League 


ERIC H. HANSEN, President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and seventy Bands of 
Mercy were organized during May. These 
were distributed as follows: 


Massachusetts ......... .. 131 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 270,410. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 


Number of addresses made, 171 
Number of persons in audiences 12,272 


& 


MAY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. WITH 
HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, ME- 
THUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 
ATHOL, BROCKTON AND NEW BED- 
FORD, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 15,707 
Cases investigated ............ 222 
Animals examined ............ 3,860 
Animals placed in homes ....... 248 
Lost animals restored to owners . 51 
Number of prosecutions ........ 1 
Number of convictions ........ 1 
Horses taken from work ...... ee 
Horses humanely nut to sleep ... 39 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ....... 28 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 53,641 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


July 1945 


Springfield Auxiliary Meeting 


T the annual meeting of our Spring- 

field Auxiliary, marking the twelfth 
year of its animal protection activities, 
President Eric H. Hansen, of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., was the principal 
speaker. In his address he stressed Hu- 
mane Education, especially as applied to 
its inclusion as a part of the curriculum 
of the Springfield elementary schools. 
Mr. Hansen spoke highly of Dr. John 
Granrun, superintendent of schools, and 
Miss Mary O. Pottenger, supervisor of 
elementary schools, whose cooperation 
has made possible the acceptance of the 
program. 


Presiding at the meeting was Mrs. 
Robert R. Miller, who has served as pres- 
ident of the Auxiliary for the past two 
years. Dr. Francis H. Rowley, long-time 
president of the parent Society, and now 
Chairman of the Board, sent a letter ex- 
pressing his regret at his inability to at- 
tend and extending his appreciation for 
the extensive work that the group is 
doing in support of the Springfield 
branch of our Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. 

Guests at the luncheon which preceded 
the meeting were, in addition to Mr. 
Hansen, Miss Mary O. Pottenger, and 
Miss Olive Smith, curriculum specialist 
for Humane Education. 


Following Mr. Hansen’s talk, Miss Pot- 


tenger addressed the members, expres- 
sing appreciation for what the Society is 


doing to furnish a new program for use 
in the schools. 

Miss Smith then finished up briefly 
with an outline of her work as it per- 
tained to Humane Education and her 
plans for bringing the program within 
the lines acceptable to modern school re- 
quirements. 

At the business meeting, Mrs. M. F. 
Peterson, a former director of the Auxil- 
iary, was elected president, together with 
the following: First vice-president, Mrs. 
Harvey R. Preston; second vice-president, 
Mrs. J. Clarence Allen; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Emerson W. Elliott; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Robert F. 
Hovey; treasurer, Mrs. Fred B. Korbel; 
directors, Mrs. Walter B. Cruttenden, 
Mrs. Robert C. Munrée, Mrs. Joel Harris 
Newell, and Mrs. Sidney W. Stevens. Mrs. 
Stuart M. Robson was elected an honor- 
ary director. 

Mrs. Charlena Kibbe gave a report of 
the agent’s activities during the past 
year that showed that Agent John T. 
Brown investigated 399 complaints, cov- 
ering the inspection of 2,901 animals. A 
total of 25,122 animals were inspected at 
stockyards and abattoirs and 385, at auc- 
tions. 

Dr. Alexander Evans, veterinary in 
charge at the Springfield hospital, also 
submitted a report showing that over 
12,000 cases were treated and 20,913 ani- 
mals were cared for, nearly four times 
as many as the opening year of 1931-32. 


(Left to right) Eric H. Hansen, president of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.; Miss Olive 
Smith, curriculum specialist, Miss Mary O. Pottenger, supervisor of elementary schools, 
and Mrs. M. F. Peterson, newly-elected Auxiliary president. 
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“Thomas Cadillac’s” Travels 
By VINCENT EDWARDS 


ROBABLY no cat ever went on a stranger journey than 

“Thomas Cadillac.” More than twenty years ago, he began 
life as a friendless alley cat, in Detroit, Michigan. He might 
have lived and died without anybody’s ever having heard of 
him if, one day, he had not crawled into the packing case in 
which the Cadillac Company was shipping a chassis to an auto- 
mobile show at Sydney, Australia. 

For seven long weeks the crate, with its imprisoned cat 
passenger was on its way. Stored deep in the hold of a ship, 
buffeted by high seas, it served as poor Thomas Cadillac’s state- 
room. 

When it finally arrived and the iron cleats and stout boards 
were knocked off, the Australians had a surprise coming. They 
had expected a chassis, but they hadn’t looked for a cat! 

Poor Thomas was a pitiful sight. He was found stretched 
out in the V-shaped enclosure, formed by the eight cylinders 
of the engine. He was unconscious, and with his hair almost 
gone, he looked as if he had lost 8.99 of his nine lives. 

Workmen, supposing him dead, laid him to one side. But 
a minute or two later, one man thought he heard Thomas 
breathing. As he bent down to listen, there were unmistakable 
signs of life. 

No time was lost then. The cat was rushed to a veterinary, 
and the latter proceeded to give Thomas first aid. Within a 
very short time, he had the overseas wanderer lapping a dish 
of mush and milk. 

Thomas became the sensation of the hour. His name and 
picture appeared in the Australian newspapers, and the public 
became interested in the strange traveler. 

When Mrs. Poole, the wife of the American Cadillac agent, 
heard about him, she had her husband bring Thomas to their 
apartment. But, as Australia has strict regulations against 
the importation of livestock, the cat’s stay in the country had 
to be cut short. Mr. and Mrs. Poole decided to bring him home 
with them. 

On that trip back to America, no royal personage could have 
traveled more comfortably and receive more attention. In 
place of a narrow cell far down in the hold, Thomas had an 
elegantly paneled stateroom with a woolen blanket to sleep 
on, and all the good food he could eat. 

When the boat docked at Honolulu, the Cadillac agent with 
eleven camera and motion picture men came aboard to honor 
the little traveler. Thomas did not seem to mind, but posed 
quite agreeably. The same thing happened at San Francisco. 
In due time the cat reached Detroit, where he was welcomed in 
a blaze of glory. After that, Thomas was given a permanent 
home at the Cadillac factory. 

One may wonder how this remarkable cat survived his long 
trip in the nailed-up packing case. His Australian life savers 
discovered the secret. Lubricants all around the engine had 
been licked dry. For forty-nine days, that sturdy American 
alley cat had lived on nothing but grease and oiled paper! 


Unwelcome Quiet 


Our house is empty, silent now— 
I never knew just how 
A little dog could fill a place, 
‘Scampering through at breakneck pace, 
Scattering rugs—an upset chair— 
Confusion reigned most everywhere. 
But what I'd give, if it could be 
That he again would meet and jump on me. 
—Capt. Ellis Reed-Hill 
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Off for the Week-End 


OCKSIE” was just plain dog,—a mongrel, intelligent and 
an adored pet. Often we took him with us to another city 
to visit a relative, going by bus. 

One day we missed Jocksie. Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
a neighbor had seen him waiting at the bus stop and eventually 
boarding the bus with other riders. A phone call reported 
that he had arrived at the home of the relative. She agreed 
to care for him and we planned to call for him. 

One morning, two days later, he again disappeared. From 
our window we saw the two o’clock bus stop. The sole passenger 
alighting was Jocksie! 

Later, we learned that he had awaited the bus in the other 
city and the driver, recognizing him, had stopped for him. 
He had jumped onto a seat and dozed until near his destination, 
then barked at the door when the bus had reached his “jumping- 
off-place.” 

—Ethel M. Rice 


a 
For Hillside Acre 


Here lie the joyous hearts; let no sad song 

Rise from this sweet green acre where they sleep, 
Even though waiting time seem overlong, 

And the sad heart would claim its right to weep. 
These were the loved and loving, these the true, 
The eager and the innocent and gay; 

These were the faithful to the best they knew, 
And sure of Heaven as dawn is sure of day. 


Then let the snows of winter cover lightly 
These little mounds, and the returning sun 
Gladden the ground, and the moonlight follow whitely, 
And peace brood gently while the seasons run. 
Weep for all earthly sufferers, as you must; 
But let no mourning vex this happy dust. 
—Silence Buck Bellows 


British Official Photo 
The family cat, escaping unscathed from flying-bomb attacks, 


waits patiently for its family to repair the damage. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Birds of Our States 


‘Tet ysis of our states have adopted official state 

birds, either by legislative action, by proclamation 
of the governor, or by long established precedent. The 
remaining twelve states have unofficial state birds. Re- 
gardless of their official status, however, each bird is 
more interesting as a friend than a stranger. 

So that you may become better acquainted with these 
friends, we have asked the father bird to give you some 
clues about himself. Without looking at the answer, 
see if you can identify him. Then study the informa- 
tion so you’ll be able to know any of the state birds 
wherever you see them. It will be lots of fun. Try it. 


Do You Know Me? 


First Clue: Not only am I a very beautiful bird, with 
my rich coloration, dark brown gorget, long nodding 
crest, and alert carriage, but I am also extremely useful 
to farmers and gardeners. Before being classed as 
“game birds,’ we were almost as much at home in 
gardens among rose bushes and other flowers, as in 
the stubble field. Occasionally we would “borrow” 
nests from the barnyard hens. If not, I would help my 
pretty mate build a nest upon the ground near a house. 
... Who amI? 


Second Clue: After being hunted so much, we began 
to fear those who had once been our friends, and went 
deeper into the wildlands to raise our three broods of 
from ten to eighteen in each, annually. All of us are 
great eaters and our food consists chiefly of weed seeds 
and insects which are harmful to agriculture. Our 
babies are dainty, fluffy little fellows, and are able to 
care for themselves soon after hatching. In times of 
danger they are taught to flatten out on the ground and 
are not easily seen, since they are so near the color of 
the soil.... Who am I? 

Third Clue: At night, after the babies grow up, we 
roost in trees, often several families meeting in a 
favorite tree. We enjoy each other’s company and are 
very sociable. Our enemies include snakes, wildcats, 
foxes, coyotes and hawks, as well as men with guns. 
... Who amI? 

Fourth Clue: In the early seventies, it was not un- 
common for several thousand of my relatives to gather 
near water holes and, when flushed, bands by the 
hundreds rising at the same time with a mighty whir of 
wings, made a most impressive sight. ... Who am I? 


Fifth Clue: Our rangeland is in the Pacific coast . 


region from southwestern Oregon and Nevada through 
California. By action of the 1931 Legislature, I was 
chosen Official State Bird for California. ... Who amI? 


Answer: AWTIVA 
—Jewell Casey 


July 1945 


Photo by Russell S. Anderson 


COMRADES IN ARMS 
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Playmate 


By IDA M. FORREST 


I saw a great, big hop toad 
In our garden today, 

He was catching bugs and worms 
In his funny way. 


His mouth opens very wide, 
His eyes almost pop out, 
He croaks a very sad song, 
I don’t know what it’s about. 


1 like him very much. I hope 
He makes his home with me, 

For I haven’t any playmates, 
And he’s good company. 


* 
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Instinct of a Dog 
By RALPH UNDERHILL 


Y whatever name it may be called, 

the intuitive ability of dogs is hard 
to comprehend. I once thought that it 
might be accidental. Observing this 
mystifying action of man’s best friend, 
again and again, has convinced me that 
dogs have an unusual nature. 

When I was awaiting my induction into 
the Army, our collie, “Bama,” began act- 
ing very strangely. While I was doing 
different tasks in arranging for my fam- 
ily’s future, I noticed the silent dog sit- 
ting and looking wistfully at me, as if 
she could plainly foresee my departure for 
a long time. It was the saddest expres- 
sion I ever saw in a dog’s eyes. 

Her actions aroused within my mind 
a dread to leave the old faithful dog. 
Other members of the family, especially 
our 14-year-old son, for whom she had 
formerly shown preference, could not 
attract her to stay away from me. Previ- 
ously, when I drove off in the car, she 
had never tried to enter it, but she began 
trying to get into the auto every time 
I entered it. Bama whined pitifully when 
left out. As I went near the house or 
across the fields and into the forests, she 
was always there with me. Formerly, 
Bama had run ahead or out into the 
thickets of bushes and briers, but she 
always stayed near me. 

On my last morning at home, Bama 
sat in the pathway and watched. After I 
spoke softly, ordering the worrying old 
dog to go back, she sat and watched me 
as far as she could see. 


FORMER GOVERNOR PERCIVAL P. BAXTER AND "GARRY." 
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Beloved Dog Dies 


ARRY,” thirteen-year-old Irish Set- 
ter, belonging to Percival P. Baxter, 
former Governor of Maine and Director 
of our two Societies, is dead. But we 
know that his memory will ever remain 
in his master’s heart. 

A direct descendant of the first of his 
breed, acquired by the Governor in 1887, 
Garry was the seventeenth in line and in 
him, for his master, dwelt all the 
memories of those much loved pets that 
had gone before. So great, indeed, was 
Mr. Baxter’s regard for his dogs, that, 
when one of Garry’s forebears died in 
1923, his master, then Governor of his 
State, caused the flag over the State 
House to be flown at half mast. 

On Mackworth Island, near Portland, 
Governor Baxter maintains an interest- 
ing dog cemetery. 

However, it must not be thought that 
Governor Baxter’s only interest is in 
dogs. He is a humanitarian by nature 
with an inherent love of all animals. He, 
personally, acquired 118,000 acres of 
Maine’s most picturesque land around 
Mount Katahdin and donated it to his 
State for a wildlife sanctuary. 
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Ameri cay Humane Education Society 
180 Longwoog Ave, Boston 15, Mass, 
Dear Reader, 
Last month you Probably NOticeg the ®Qnounce_ 
Ment of Our new "Calendar or Anima) gn for 1946, 
We know you wil] like a2. Its twelve Pages 
and COver are 1llustrate, with &ctua) Photographs 
Of our &nimae) friends. 
Here, in Soft Shades or Tusset brown, that en~ 
Phasiz. the or Portrait, you wil} 
Ping Pictures that you Can treasure long 8fter the 
Calendars, *hemselves, are Out or date, | 
Measuring 43" these °alendars wil) make 
©Xcellent Christne, Sifts or STeeting Cards, 
The Cost __ ten cents, 
Please Order as many as You can use tmmediatery, 
While the Supply lasts, 
“4 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Our Dumb Animals, 1944 bound volume $1.50 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in set ... 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches ........ 5 cts. each 
About the Horse 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... .50 ‘* “ 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 “ ‘ 
About the Dog 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..$0.50 per 100 


Suggestions for Feeding Dogs ........... 1.50 “ ‘* 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ a: = 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. .50 ‘* “ 
About the Cat 


Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘* 


About Other Animals 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. .$1.00 - ™ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘“* ‘* 


Humane Education Leafiet, No. 7, Farm 


Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. ........ 
Why the Toad is so Useful .............. ae ee 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ peas 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 


Do Wild Captivity? Helen 

Fakes pes "Pests, Helen Trevelyan, 
4 pp. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of eur 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Humane Education 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


The Relation of the Home to Chasestee 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley . Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, ‘ 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ...... omnes Free 
Lessons in Kindness ....... each, 5 cts.; $3.50 per 100 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Educa- 

Cach, 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ........ each, .25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 


use) Sarah J. 


The i: chk de play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
‘“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play, 3 cts. each; ong for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for a= 

and three girls .......... 2 cts. each; io for 10 cts. 
Humane Exercises ..........seeeeseceees $1.50 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each. "$0. 50 per 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Our Love for Animals, a —_— radio 

How to Organize a Society Ss the Pro- 


Band of Mercy 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............ 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... -50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... ee. 
Does It Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 ‘“* “* 
Band of Mercy Register ............++06 10 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is "Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals'’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 


as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 


Ready Reference 


Nothing is so disconcerting as a 
futile search for a_ particularly 
desired copy of Our Dumb Animals. 

Here is a chance to maintain a 
permanent file in your private 

. library, by buying a bound volume 
of the 1944 issues. There you will 
have ready reference to the many 
informative articles on nature and 
animal care. It will be an invalu- 
able aid to your children in their 
school work. 

Futhermore, these volumes make 
splendid gifts, especially to school 
and public libraries. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS for 1944 


240 pages; 200 illustrations of 
animals and birds 


Price..... 4... .$1.50 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * 

A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 


Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


| THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


SH uneral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


DOG PROVIDES COMPANY 
By ANGELO PATRI 


F, in your household, you have a returned serviceman 
who needs to rest, and cannot find rest, try him with a 
puppy. If he ever liked dogs, he will like that puppy, 
and having him to pet, tend and train will give him 
something he needs—an interest that does not demand too much 
of his energy, yet offers him companionship, loyalty and love. 


A dog that is loved and cared for soon fills a niche in his own- 
er’s life that is difficult to describe, yet easy to feel. His devotion 
is comforting, his snuggling presence warms the lonely heart, his 
care becomes a pleasant duty that calls thought away from the past 
to the present peaceful moment. 


One of my neighbors is an elderly man who is alone in the 
house all day. He keeps busy with the chores inside and out of the 
house, but it was a lonely business until his daughter gave him a 
‘puppy. He and the puppy are inseparable. Each day there is a 


tale of some new trick, some new understanding shown by the dog 
friend. 


All people do not like dogs. That is not easy to understand, 
but it must be accepted. Those who do, must protect their pets 
and that means they must be on the watch against discriminatory 
laws, against any show of ill-treatment of any animal, and support 
cordially and generously the associations organized for the protec- 
tion of animals. These organizations are necessary to the health . 
and welfare of the community. The animals are an important part 
of our lives. They have a great hold on our affection, they per- 
form useful tasks, they are family members and must have their 
place made secure. 


If your soldier left a dog at home, care for him as the apple of 
his eye. If he always wanted one and never got one, why not give 
him one when he gets home? 


—Courtesy of Boston Herald 
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